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INTRODUCTION 


Be ERIM reports are not always necessarily ephemeral 
documents. They are based on present facts which are in 
the course of evolving, but they may crystallize attitudes and 
beliefs which are more lasting. In any case an assessment of 
the position in this interval of the Second Vatican Council is 
of value because a large new unexpected factor has entered 
into the scene with the death of Pope John XXIII, of happy 
memory, and the election of his successor Paul VI. 

Those who, like the author, were observers at the Council 
were naturally assailed on arrival home from the first session 
with eager questions as to how the Council had progressed, 
or what hopes it had shown for an improvement in relations 
for the future. The faithful reporter was torn between two 
plain duties, one of which was to give every encouragement 
possible to legitimate expectations and at the same time not 
give rise to false hopes which might be deluded or disap- 
pointed in the future. 

Often the answer depended upon a more explicit question. 
“Are you optimistic?” is always a difficult question to answer 
if one does not know what hope is implied. The answer to 
“Were you surprised at the development of the first session?” 
depended upon what the questioner supposed one was ex- 
pecting at the beginning etc. Experience has shown that it is 
better to keep the non-theological concepts of “optimism” 
and “pessimism” out of the picture altogether. 

All judgments must begin with a presentation of the 
facts: and in this instance the facts speak quite loudly for 
themselves and need but little interpretation. When they are 
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taken in conjunction with the history of the few decades 
which preceded them they illustrate a development which is 
clear. And, what is most important of all, they show that 
God is being allowed for once to manipulate the course of 
history in a manner which not even the shortcomings of 
men can obscure. Once that can be said of any situation, the 
future need not be a present anxiety. 


Publisher’s Note: 


A full discussion of the preparation, commissions, secretariats, and 
purposes of the Second Vatican Council is contained in An Anglican 
View of the Vatican Council, by the Reverend Bernard Pawley, Canon 
of Ely, published by Morehouse-Barlow Co., 1962. Readers interested 
in following the work of the Council will find the book and this 
report a sound guide to understanding the news reports. 


THE EVENTS LEADING 
UP TO THE COUNCIL 


ANY books were written in introduction to the 2nd 
Vatican Council before its opening and it will not be 
necessary to trace in detail the events which led up to it. 
But the main outlines of the history must be recalled and 
a brief statement made of the issues which the Council was 
expected to face—for only against that background can its 
course be rightly evaluated. 

The general historical perspective is familiar enough; the 
social and intellectual ferment consequent upon the second 
world war, the political changes of western Europe as well as 
the rise of Communism on the one hand and the new na- 
tionalism on the other. Against this background the Roman 
Catholic Church itself was being subjected to new pressures 
on many sides. Conscious on the one hand of grave losses 
in some parts of the world, she was continuing to enjoy 
prosperity and expansion in others. Serious intellectual as- 
saults were threatening the traditional statements of the 
ancient immutable faith. Within her own ranks a daily 
demand was growing for radical reform of the “image” of 
the Church, and for its adequate adaptation to the needs 
of the 2oth century. The advance of biblical, liturgical, and 
patristic studies was showing up defects in the machinery of 
the Church’s teaching office; while the remarkable expansion 
of her missionary activity was almost daily adding to the 
hierarchy and exposing the insufficiency of the Roman curial 
organisation to control the affairs of a world-wide church. 
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Meanwhile non-Roman Christendom had been undergoing 
a parallel upheaval and was beginning to feel the tightness 
of the various forms of strait jacket in which it lived, and 
to look around for wider spaces. It had been made painfully 
aware of its ecclesiastical divisions and had begun the long 
trek back towards Christian union. The formation and ex- 
pansion of the World Council of Churches, ranging in 
membership from the ancient Orthodox churches of the 
East to some of the most recent Protestant sects, showed that 
the non-Roman half of Christendom was beginning to take 
a shape that was entirely new and was something to be 
reckoned with. In progressive circles this phenomenon had 
opened up the possibility of Christian union and had begun 
the great debate as to how that object was to be brought 
about. 

It was in the context of this wide and flowing situation 
that Pope John XXIII announced at the beginning of 1959 
that he was going to call a council of the Roman Catholic 
Church. This immediately gave rise to a flood of speculation 
and activity both inside and outside the Roman communion. 
The reaction of the non-Roman world was cautious but on 
the whole favourable. ‘The most vigorous and definite reaction 
was perhaps that of the then Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. 
Geoffrey Fisher) who broke four centuries of frozen relation- 
ships by paying a call on the Pope in November of the same 
year. 

The progress of the preparations for the Council was not 
only watched with interest from outside the Roman Church, 
but also started a ferment of forecasting within it. The first 
stage of the preparations consisted in the sending out of a 
questionnaire to all the bishops. This was returned by them 
not only with answers to the questions asked but with sug- 
gestions on a wide variety of subjects which, it was hoped, 
would be discussed at the Council. There was no consulta- 
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tion of anyone other than the bishops, though in theory all 
Roman Catholics, whether clerical or lay, could put forward 
their suggestions through the bishops. From the extended 
answers to the questionnaire the agenda for the Council 
was collated and prepared by a series of preparatory com- 
missions drawn up for the purpose as follows: 


1. A central commission for the coordination of the find- 
ings of the others, and for submitting them to the 
Pope 

Theological 

On bishops and the government of dioceses 

For the discipline of clergy and people 

On the Religious (i.e., monastic orders and similar 
societies ) 

On Liturgy 

On Studies and Seminaries 

. On Missions 

g. On the Oriental Churches 

10. On the Lay Apostolate 


SIN ubw np 


‘There were also three Secretariats: 
1. Administrative 
2. On modern means of communication (radio, tele- 
vision, etc. ) 
3. For promoting the union of Christians 


From the range of both the commissions and the Secre- 
tariats it could be seen that the intention of the Council 
was to cast its net very wide and to include within its scope 
almost any subject which could conceivably concern the 
welfare of the Church. Understandably, Vatican authorities 
repeatedly stated that the primary object of the Council was 
to be domestic, i.e., concerned with the affairs of the Roman 
Catholic Church. At the same time the pastoral genius of 
Pope John XXIII showed him that it was not right for the 
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Roman Catholic Church any longer officially to ignore the 
existence of other churches outside its communion. The 
establishment of the Secretariat for unity was evidence of 
his practical concern that other churches should be kept 
informed of the progress of preparations for the Council and 
should as far as possible contribute to its work. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury sent a personal representa- 
tive to work with this Secretariat as did also the Evangelical 
Churches of Germany. Exchanges proved to be so fruitful 
that the Secretariat eventually invited the non-Roman com- 
munions to send delegate-observers to the Council. The 
invitations were accepted, and the observers eventually were 
received into the Council itself and given the fullest facilities 
for following it. 

It is only fair to say that this whole program was received 
in some quarters of the Roman Church (particularly in the 
“Curia” itself) with suspicion. Since the Council of Trent, 
and even more since the first Vatican Council of 1869 the 
Roman Church had developed on increasingly authoritarian 
lines, with more and more of its executive power being con- 
centrated, under the sovereignty of the Pope, in a caucus of 
“Curia” cardinals (mainly Italian) who lived in Rome. To 
them, and to those whose training was preparing them to 
succeed the cardinals in office, the whole calling of a Council, 
both in principle and in detail, from the point of view of 
dogma and of discipline, contained obvious dangers. The 
very suggestion that the Church needed reform not only had 
unpleasant historical associations but actually constituted a 
threat to its security. The calling of a Council could be in- 
trepreted as meaning that the government of the church by 
the Pope-in-Curia was inadequate and could be improved 
upon. The doctrine of the Church was holy, adequate and 
irreformable. What then could be the object of a Council 
if not to disturb it? 
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The way in which another, not contrary but comple- 
mentary, point of view crystallized and became evident is 
one of the marvels of modern ecclesiastical history. The 
occasion raised up prophets in many quarters to clarify the 
longings which were in the hearts of many Christians, both 
inside and outside the Roman Catholic Church, that she 
should show herself to the world in a less austere image. It 
was already known that in France and Germany, Belgium 
and Holland, and in the new countries where missions 
abounded, and where Christian life was hard, new interpre- 
tations of traditional Catholic Christian life and piety were 
crying to be heard. 

And so it was that the debate sprang up. The good Pope 
John had taken the brakes off and enabled the wheels of the 
Church to run free. Publicists of all kinds took up the Op- 
portunity offered to them, and through modern means of 
communication let it be known that the world was expecting 
great things from the Council. The young German professor 
Hans Kiing of Tiibingen published books which in their 
freedom astonished the Roman Catholic world and gave 
pleasure to those outside it. All the pent up energies of 
Roman Catholic scholars of many nations found expression 
in the writings of Karl Rahner, Henri de Lubac, Yves Congar, 
Gustave Weigel, Jerome Hamer, Christophe Dumont and 
others. Writers of a conservative school also came forward, 
but attracted much less attention. Commentators from out- 
side the Roman Church were not wanting, and stated with 
varying degrees of emphasis what their communions or de- 
nominations expected of the Vatican Council. 

In the course of all this discussion the patriarchal figure of 
Cardinal Augustin Bea emerged as dominant: he showed 
himself as the fearless champion of the forces of reform 
yet able at the same time to handle diplomatically, and 
tenderly, the forces of reaction who were afraid that the 
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security of the Church’s sacred deposit of truth was being 
undermined. Cardinal Bea was a Jesuit, trained in a thorough 
school, whose chief characteristic activity was that of bolster- 
ing up rather than undermining ecclesiastical authority. ‘The 
happy feature of the new situation was that reformers could 
feel that they were following the Pope’s lead and could so 
often confound their opponents by arguing that it was their 
objectors who were actually obstructing the fulfilment of the 
intention of the Holy Father—which is firm ground indeed 
for a good Roman Catholic to stand on. 

It is impossible in this short study to treat adequately 
all the subjects which came up for discussion during these 
preliminary stages. But it is perhaps necessary to list the 
following ten for the better understanding of the eventual 
progress of the first stage of the Couneil itself. 

1. First there was the debate which centered round the 
very calling of the Council. How far was it necessary? Was 
sufficient really wrong with the Church to warrant the 
Council being called at all? Could it be construed as a 
yielding to pressure by an aging and not very astute Pope? 
Or was it a stroke of genius by a leader who realised that 
this was the very specific for all the Church’s ailments? 

2. Then there was the debate concerning the scope of 
the Council. Could it rightly be described as “reform”? 
Was there not a danger in this very conception, especially 
in view of its particular historical connotations. The progres- 
sives suggested that it was thorough reform which the 
Church needed, and that it should not hesitate to say so. 
Others went so far as to say that that reform should be 
carried out in a spirit of abject penitence and remorse, 
considering the responsibility which the Church herself had 
for many of the evils in the world, and in the Church, of 
which she so frequently complained. 

3. A debate concerning the seat of authority in the 
Church. It was generally admitted that the 1st Vatican 
Council had not completed its definition of the Infalli- 
bility of the Pope, and of his relationship with the bishops, 
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but was not the exercise of authority now concentrated too 
much in the Roman Curial organisation? Had not the time 
come to rectify this imbalance by vesting more authority in 
provincial councils of bishops and by making the Curia 
itself more international? 


. Consequent upon this, there was much discussion 
about the whole apparatus of liturgy, worship and _ the- 
ological expression. Had it not become too pompous and 
exaggerated? Had not the time come for simplification? 


5. The main question was clearly that of the nature of 
religious truth and its mode of expression. The conservative 
element emphasised the undoubted fact that religious truth 
does not change with the fashions of the centuries. Against 
this it was argued that the forms in which such truth is 
expressed not only can but should change in order to remain 
relevant to contemporary ideas, always without changing in 
substance. There was talk of “restatement” of traditional 
teaching, and this not only for itself but as a gesture to 
non-Roman bodies who suggested it. Here clearly was one 
of the chief points at which discussion was to begin, if ever 
it was to begin, with non-Roman Christendom. 


6. Closely allied to the foregoing was the question of 
“degrees’”’ of belief. There were publicists who raised the 
question as to whether all dogmas were equally binding on 
the consciences of believers, or whether a scale could be 
made of essential, normal and circumferential doctrines. 
This startling idea, as well can be imagined, caused much 
alarm in conservative circles. 


7. Liturgical reform had for many years been not a 
dream but (in certain provinces) a reality. Yet perhaps the 
major part of Roman Christendom was still untouched by 
it. That must clearly be a topic for discussion in the Coun- 
cil, and in it the whole principle of liturgical worship should 
come under review. Was the Church made for man, or man 
for the Church? The most obvious topic was to be the con- 
tinued use of the Latin language, especially in countries 
where the vernacular language had no derivations from it. 
But liturgical reform must be made to range over a wide 
field and include ministration in every possible form. 
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8. One of the most contentious of all problems was 
clearly seen during the preparatory period: that of obtain- 
ing reasonable liberty for scholars and their work. For a 
long time the restraint of the Holy Office (formerly the 
Inquisition) had been felt to be intolerable and unduly 
restrictive. There were throughout the world scholars who 
wished to publish the results of their work with greater 
freedom and to make possible some progress in academic 
theology by open discussion. It was suggested also, that 
much advantage would be gained by allowing greater free- 
dom of experience to seminarists, who spent long years in 
intense indoctrination which equipped them inadequately 
for the exacting apostolate of the faith in the modern world. 
These suggestions were vigorously opposed by conservative 
authorities. 


9. Another warmly debated topic was the attitude which 
should be adopted towards Christians outside the Roman 
Church. Pope John had inaugurated a new regime of better 
relationships and had worked out in his own behaviour and 
thinking the implications of the term “separated brethren” 
which he always used to describe them. There were, how- 
ever, those who went much further than this and suggested 
that the Roman theology of Baptism (from the beginning 
right up to the encyclical “Mystici Corporis” of Pius (XII) 
implied that all the validly baptised were members of the 
Church ipso facto. Ought not the Roman Catholic ap- 
proach to them to be less patronising and more realistic? 
At least it should be admitted that the errors of the Roman 
Church itself had contributed materially to the secessions 
and divisions of the 16th century; and that therefore, as a 
result of the Council, there should be a noticable change 
of attitude in the matter. Cardinal Bea and the Secretariat 
for Unity were of course pioneers for a ‘‘new deal” in this 
department; and both the Cardinal and his chief lieutenant, 
Mgr. Willebrands, travelled many thousands of miles in the 
interests of bringing about a new understanding. But their 
work was not without opposition, and it could be clearly 
seen that both the Holy Office and the Secretariat of State 
were anxious about the reduction of their influence which 
these developments might bring about. 
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10. To all the foregoing should be added the questions 
which non-Roman publicists and observers were allowed, 
by invitation of the Pope himself, to throw into the melee 
of topics to be discussed. They were principally the matters 
of religious toleration, and mixed marriages. These topics 
have now become so familiar that nothing need be said 
about them here. 

This list of questions which were discussed at length 
during the period of preparation for the Council shows the 
range of interest which it commanded before it ever opened. 
There could be little doubt that the Pope had chosen the 
right method and the right moment for letting loose the 
pent-up energies of the Church which he had been called 
so unexpectedly to rule. It was equally clear that his direction 
of the preliminary stages was masterly. He imposed no limits 
on the field of discussion (except, it is said, concerning the 
celibacy of the priesthood): and yet he laid down most 
clearly his one general direction for the conduct of its busi- 
ness which was that in all things the pastoral urgencies of 
the situation should be made to prevail over everything else, 
doctrinal correctness, liturgical and canonical traditions and 
disciplinary codes. 

Not that the spirit of the Council was to be entirely prag- 
matical, but realistic—in the sense that the main object of 
the Church’s mission in the world, the declaration of the 
gospel of Christ to real 20th century men should never be 
lost sight of. That general object he subdivided into two 
parts, both to be animated by the pervading pastoral spirit. 
The Church was to bring itself “up to date’, because of the 
pastoral urgency of doing so. And it was to have an eye to 
the eventual union of Christendom. 

This would not lead the Council to propose or accept 
terms of union with any other bodies (except perhaps the 
Orthodox?) in the immediate future; but it did mean that 
the fathers of the Council were not to speak, think or behave 
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as if the rest of Christendom did not exist. All that made 
pleasant reading and hearing for the “separated brethren” 
who gladly (with the exceptions of the Orthodox Church 
and the Baptist Union) sent their observers to the Council. 

The way in which the Patriarchate of Moscow were 
eventually the only Orthodox to be officially represented is 
now common knowledge and illustrates the unhappy rela- 
tionships which still exist between the Patriarchates. It also 
demonstrated how mistaken Pope John was in supposing that 
the Orthodox were at all disposed to seek reunion, at least on 
Roman terms. Though in some things the Orthodox seemed 
nearest to Rome, they were for practical purposes the 
furthest off, because they found most intolerable all Roman 
claims to be the only Church, and to universal jurisdiction. 
They, of all people, most resented the Synod calling itself an 
Ecumenical Council, representing as it did only half of 
Christendom. And how, if the Council were really “ecu- 
menical” could the Orthodox Patriarchs of Jerusalem, An- 
tioch, Alexandria and Constantinople send “observers” to 
such a gathering? Their place at an ecumenical council was 
to be there, by right, in person, and in the front benches, 
before the Cardinals, who were only the successors in office 
of the parish priests of the Bishop of Rome. 

The Council was prepared for, naturally, with much prayer 
and watchfulness. A steadying influence, at the time of much 
contentious discussion, was brought into the proceedings by 
constant reminders of the sacramental nature of a Council. 
A Council was a sacred act of the hierarchy, not a parliament 
of delegates. It carried with it the promises of Christ to the 
Church, which by Roman exegetes are interpreted as safe- 
guarding her from error. So that where the Council eventually 
arrived was bound to be the point at which it was intended 
by the Holy Ghost to be. 

There were within the Roman Catholic Church itself 
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protests against this conception of a Council in its severity. 
To begin with there were signs that the “hierarchical prin- 
ciple” itself was coming under severe fire, and open sugges- 
tion was made that the lay people who were the Church 
should have direct representation at it. In fact the whole 
issue threw into high relief the need for thinking up a new 
theology of the layman in the Church. The days were past 
when the Church militant could easily be divided into the 
ecclesia docens and the ecclesia discens. 

In the last stages of the preparations the good Pope John 
showed clearly his own complex make up. Although because 
of his great pastoral genius, he had laid open the way of re- 
newal and liberation for the whole church, he was himself 
clearly cast, devotionally and theologically, in the older 
mould. This was not surprising for a man of 80 years of age, 
and only serves to heighten the merit and achievement of his 
reign. But his conception of the Church clearly led him to 
suppose that after the Council she would emerge “without 
spot or wrinkle” in such purity that the whole world would 
be unable to resist her message or her membership. 

Reunion would be effected by the return to their mother 
of her wandering sons, lost in admiration of her evident 
perfection, and only too willing, because of it, to be “reab- 
sorbed.” On the eve of the Council he made a pilgrimage to 
Loreto, the seat of one of the grossest of surviving Roman 
Catholic superstitions. And he arranged for the Council to 
begin and end always on days of “Marian” solemnities. But 
those who hoped for a new pattern of things gladly passed 
over these details in admiration for the good pastor whose 
warm heart, though it was greater than his understanding, 
had opened up a new era for the Roman Catholic Church 
and for Christendom. 


yd 


THE COUNCIL ITSELF, FIRST SESSION 
OCTOBER-DECEMBER 1962 


HE intiative during the period of preparation had un- 

doubtedly been with the “Liberals” as far as world-wide 
publicity was concerned. But meanwhile in the Commissions 
the conservative elements, who had been awarded a surpris- 
ing majority in their composition, had been hard at work. 
On receiving the voluminous agenda the bishops were im- 
mediately made aware that the conservatives had had it all 
their own way in drawing up the Schemata and constitutions 
which were to form the basis of discussion. ‘The advocates of 
“no-change” had now drawn level. 

But it was evident to the outside observer that this ma- 
neuvre had caused world-wide indignation among many of the 
bishops. The predominant influences in the Commissions 
had “faked the evidence.” Where the answers of the bishops 
to the questionnaires had shown that there were divergences 
of view, the collated schemata gave the impression that 
nothing had happened since the first Vatican Council except 
the encyclical letters of some of the Popes. The choice both 
of subject matter and of modes of expression reflected, on the 
whole, the traditional “image” of the Roman Catholic 
Church, isolationist, intransigeant, and, as many would say, 
arrogant in its language. 

Gratuitous and over frequent reference to Mary at the 
expense of the Holy Name of Jesus, unflinching repetitions 
of the most extreme and exclusive claims of the Roman 
Church, and outdated condemnations of the work of scholars 
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all found a place in the agenda. Even where violent differ- 
ences were known to exist among the episcopate of the 
world, very little trace of diversities of opinion ever appeared. 
To say the least of it, this maneuvre had been bad tactics on 
the part of the curialists, for the bishops arrived at the Coun- 
cil well prepared for what was to come. 

There could be no doubt that what might have been a 
calm discussion if it had been properly handled was now 
going to become a vigorous struggle for control of the Coun- 
cil. Roman Catholic publicists of a more orthodox cast of 
mind have protested against this view of the preparations for 
the Council as an “ ‘over-simplification’ of the situation.” But 
the facts are uncontested, that in the Schemata Ut Unum 
Sint (concerning Unity), De Ecclesia (concerning the 
Church), and De Duobus Fontibus Revelationis (concern- 
ing the relations between Scripture and Tradition) the Com- 
missions deliberately excluded from the prepared text the 
suggestions of those who did not agree with the most rigid 
interpretation of traditional teaching. This chicanery (as it 
was held to be) was the principal cause of the subsequent 
development of the Council. 

The inaugural service, a mass sung by the Cardinal Dean 
in the presence of the Pope, was held on the 12th October. 
In his inaugural address the Pope made some remarkably 
direct observations concerning his hopes for the Council: 


“The salient point of this Council is not, therefore, a dis- 
cussion of one article or another of the fundamental doc- 
trine of the Church which has repeatedly been taught by 
the Fathers and the ancient and modern theologians and 
which is presumed to be well known and familiar to all. 
For this a Council was not necessary. But . . . the Chris- 
tian, Catholic and Apostolic spirit of the whole world 
expects a step forward towards a deeper penetration and a 
developing realisation of the faith in perfect conformity to 
the authentic doctrine, which should be studied and ex- 
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pounded through modern research and modern scholarly 
disciplines. . . . The substance of the ancient doctrine of 
the deposit of faith is one thing. The way in which it is 
presented is another.” 


Then further, concerning the way in which theological ques- 
tions should be handled, he said: 


“Often errors vanish as quickly as they arise, like fog before 
the sun. The Church has always opposed these errors. 
Frequently she has condemned them with the greatest 
severity. Nowadays, however, the spouse of Christ prefers 
to make use of the medicine of mercy rather than that of 
severity. She considers that she meets the needs of the 
present day by demonstrating the validity of her teaching 
rather than by condemnations.” 


With this unmistakable lead from its .chief the Council 
settled down to the consideration of a long agenda. 

The first session of the Council itself began with a pro- 
posal that the Conciliar Commission should immediately be 
elected (the pre-conciliar commissions having automatically 
been dissolved). ‘The bishops had been provided with lists 
of names suggested for the composition of these Commis- 
sions, drawn up by the Central Commission, heavily weighted 
in favour of the traditionalists. But the whole Council was 
in for what proved to be a very pleasant and very significant 
surprise. Cardinal Frings of Cologne, speaking on behalf of 
the German hierarchy and Cardinal Lienart of Lille, speak- 
ing for the French, immediately proposed that the Council 
should be adjourned for some days so that the “national con- 
ferences of bishops” could discuss who among their number 
were qualified and able to be nominated to these positions. 
So the Council had shown within the first three minutes of 
its existence that it did not mean to be dictated to by the 
Curia, and that it intended to go its own way. : 

The eventual results of the elections held under these 
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much more democratic circumstances showed that a consid- 
erable victory had been won by the bishops of the Council 
against any attempt on the part of the Curia to pre-empt- 
their decisions. his was to be only the first of many indica- 
tions that the new world-wide episcopate of the Roman 
Catholic Church was a force to be reckoned with. This 
episcopal college, in its composition, was “new” in the sense 
that in comparison with its predecessor in the First Vatican 
Council it came from a much more diversified field and that, 
for the first time for many centuries, it was not at the mercy 
of a commanding majority of Italians. And it was new in 
the sense that it was meeting corporately for the first time 
since the declaration of papal infallibility. 

After this significant start the Council proceeded to ex- 
amine the Schema on the Liturgy. It is impossible in this 
space to give a full account of this Schema, but its main 
features will be noted. Generally speaking it appeared to be 
one of the most satisfactory of the preparatory documents, 
having had on its commission a larger proportion of men of 
practical experience than was the case with some of the 
others. Nevertheless it received a considerable mauling, and 
suffered several hundreds of amendments, before it was 
passed in general principle little short of unanimously. 

The content of the Liturgical schema was roughly as fol- 
lows: introductory section on the general principles of liturgi- 
cal procedure; then chapters on the Eucharist; on other 
sacraments and sacramentals; on the divine office; on the 
liturgical year; on sacred furnishings; on sacred music and 
sacred art. 

The main points which emerged in the course of the 
debate were as follows. A general agreement that the liturgy 
must at all cost be clearly related to the word of God and 
to the direct mission of the Church in the world to save 
and to redeem. To this functional end all other considera- 
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tions must be subordinated. In particular the question of 
the continued use of Latin came under heavy fire and had 
thorough discussion. How could it be realistic to continue 
using Latin as a liturgical language to speak to a world for 
whom it was dead—for instance to the Japanese, in whose 
language there was no single word with a Latin root? How 
could it be justifiable to continue customs which originated 
in ceremonies long since forgotten? 

Intelligent congregational participation must in all things 
be a guiding principle. Everything—nite, ritual, vesture, fur- 
niture, music—should be scrutinised to see whether it served 
a useful purpose. Yet, a reasonable balance should be kept; 
nothing was to be scrapped just because it was old and 
nothing introduced only because it was new, but all things 
were to be done “for edification.” How far did the shape of 
the Mass itself need overhaul? There were those who said 
that the Canon itself had now become cumbersome, and 
that it should be more clearly seen to be the lineal descend- 
ant of the Lord’s Supper. The “ministry of the Word” 
should be able to be seen as a whole, so that in these days of 
the shortage of priests, (especially in the Mission field) it 
could be used separately and conducted by a deacon or even 
a layman—much as the Anglican service of “ante-commu- 
nion’” is able to be used. Shorter and more carefully selected 
passages of scripture were advocated, including greater use 
of the Old ‘Testament. | 

A spirited debate, of special interest to those outside the 
Roman communion, was that on the question of the restora- 
tion of the cup to the laity, the administration of the Holy 
Communion in two kinds. Here again it was the spirit of 
the debate rather than its conclusion which was interesting. 
Observers, no less than members of the Council, gasped to 
hear Cardinal Alfrink of Utrecht asking whether the Coun- 
cil ought not to esteem the explicit commands of our Lord 
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recorded in St. Matthew’s gospel as more binding on the 
Church than the opinions of the Holy Office (for had not 
our Lord ordered his disciples to “Eat this” and to “Drink 
ye all of this” in the clearest terms?). ‘The Church, therefore, 
should declare without hesitation that administration in 
“two kinds” was the norm, from which she should only de- 
part for the gravest reason. 

Having said that, the Cardinal added, even if, in general 
principle, the restoration of the cup to the laity were agreed 
to, he himself would have to be the first to grant numerous 
dispensations, for the very grave reason that under present 
circumstances this change, if adopted, would bring the ad- 
ministration of Holy Communion to a standstill in many 
churches for lack of the necessary personnel. Here obviously 
there was need for research and experiment, in which they 
should not hesitate where necessary to learn from the expe- 
rience of their non-Roman brethren. 

“Concelebration” was another topic which gave rise to 
considerable discussion. Was it necessary at conferences of 
clergy or in monastic communities where large numbers of 
clergy were assembled, for every priest to say an individual 
mass? Could not the principle which was already evident in 
the Bishop’s Mass on Maundy Thursday and at an ordina- 
tion be extended to cover these occasions also? 

Discussion on the reform of the Breviary led the liberals 
to ask whether it was wise to expect a busy parish priest in 
the conditions of the 2oth century to say the full office, as if 
he were a monk in choir? Should not this obligation be 
“stream-lined” to modern conditions and the priest’s obliga- 
tions be reduced to a morning and evening office? Anglican 
observers were heard wondering whether the Council would 
not after all end by inventing the Book of Common Prayer! 

It was further suggested that the sacrament of Unction 
should be restored to its primitive and catholic pattern, which 
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is not that of an “anointing unto death” but of a regular 
ministration for sickness in life. In consideration of bap- 
tisms, marriages and funerals it was made clear that if 
anywhere Latin was to be dispensed with it was in these 
ministrations; for in them the majority of those participat- 
ing, spectators as well as those directly involved, were on 
the fringe of Church life and needed, more than most people, 
to have the Church’s message presented to them in terms 
that were clear and relevant. 

Here Anglicans were reminded that the Roman Catholic 
Church is in many places in the same position as the Angli- 
can church finds itself perhaps only in England and Aus- 
tralia, of being the majority community saddled with the 
burden of ministering to those who wish for the privileges of 
Christian membership without being willing to assume its 
obligations. 

A debate on the possibility of a fixed Easter came out in 
favour of it, though with the proviso that obviously both 
civil and other ecclesiastical authorities throughout the 
world should first be consulted. Here again the object of the 
Council was to seek out general principles on which to guide 
future action. 

The application of these principles led to lively debate, 
and it very soon became clear that the Council was in dan- 
ger of being held back by incessant attention to detail. It 
was accordingly decided at quite an early stage that the 
Council should as far as possible confine itself to laying 
down broad principles which should later be applied in de- 
tail by such machinery as should be determined. 

But this discussion itself threw into high relief what was 
to be one of the main issues of the Council, to which it 
would recur from several angles, which was the question as 
to who should be the competent authority in this and sim- 
ilar matters—should it be (in this case) the Italian-dominated 
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Curial Congregation of Rites, or should it be regional con- 
ferences of bishops whose local knowledge and practical com- 
petence better qualified them to adjudicate on these prob- 
lems? And were they indeed practical problems and not 
rather theological? Here the Holy Office must have its say. 

Or was it true, as the “liberals” said, that theology had for 
too long had a free run over liturgy, and that it was now 
time for the pendulum to swing back in the direction of 
those who saw its problems mainly from the pastoral angle. 
The whole debate had in fact been a tremendous revela- 
tion, not only to outside observers, but to the bishops in 
council themselves. For clearly the “dogmatists,” “conserva- 
tives,” “curialists,” or whatever name seems most appropriate, 
had been heavily under fire, had clearly got no program to 
offer, and were in fact in a minority. 

This was demonstrated beyond all doubt when the Liturgi- 
cal Schema, which had been so drastically amended in favour 
of the “progressives,” was voted upon and had in its favour 
the whole of the Council except 46. This debate, from start 
to finish, had proved to be a most remarkable beginning to 
the Council, for it had shown clearly what were likely to be 
main points at issue in the Council. And it had also given 
clear indication of the way in which the Council intended 
to solve them. 

But the Schema on the Liturgy was to prove to be only a 
“curtain-raiser” to the drama which was to follow in the 
debate on “The two Sources of Revelation” (1.e. Scripture 
and Tradition). For here the hand of the Theological Com- 
mission and the Holy Office in the preparation of the 
Schema, to the exclusion of the views of the pastorally- 
minded bishops and of the Pontifical Biblical Institute, was 
much more evident. This Schema was comparatively brief 
(only five chapters). The first stated that there are two 
sources of revelation, Scripture and ‘Tradition, the latter 
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preceding the former and being wider than it, though Scrip- 
ture was of course an infallible source of doctrine for that 
part of tradition which, by God’s will, was written down. 

The second was on the “inspiration, inerrancy and literary 
composition” of scripture. This put forward a “fundamental- 
ist” explanation of the origins of Scripture such as has long 
been abandoned by all churches where the conclusions of 
modern biblical research have been allowed their freedom. It 
is a strange reflection how extreme right-wing Roman Cathol- 
icism here joins hands with the extreme Protestant sects, as 
though the wheel has run full cycle: they both find them- 
selves in strange company. 

The third chapter was a “harmless” one concerning the 
Old Testament; the fourth about the New Testament. This 
was surprisingly reactionary, deliberately- ignoring all the ac- 
cepted conclusions of biblical scholars (of whom the Roman 
Church, in spite of the difficulties under which they work, 
has a very considerable number) and producing shamelessly 
the biblical theories of an age no later than the nineteenth 
century. The gospels were written in the order stated, by 
the authors named, and were inerrant in detail. All sayings 
attributed to Christ in the gospels were therefore to be ac- 
cepted as authentic and interpreted in their literal meaning. 

The fifth chapter, on the use of the Bible in the Church, 
emphasised the accuracy of the Vulgate translation. All 
those charged with the interpretation of Scripture must see 
to it that their exegesis was not at variance with the Church’s 
doctrine as interpreted by the Holy See. To those of the 
observers (and this would apply certainly to all the Euro- 
peans) who were familiar with the very creditable achieve- 
ments of modern Roman biblical scholarship this revelation 
of the “curialist’” mentality in all its crudity was quite a 
shock—as it evidently was also to many of the Roman 
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Catholic bishops who came from lands where higher 
standards prevailed. 

The Schema was naturally attacked from many angles, and 
from a surprising variety of bishops, from every corner of the 
eatth. The idea of two sources of revelation was not ancient, 
but modern, being itself a misunderstanding of the teaching 
of the Council of Trent. The Schema prejudged an issue 
which was still being debated by the best scholars and 
favoured one school of Catholic scholars against another. It 
ignored entirely the pastoral and ecumenical aspects of the 
matter. And it represented a “doctored” version of what had 
been submitted to the Council by the bishops themselves. 

It eventually became apparent that no amount of emenda- 
tion could begin to make the Schema acceptable to the 
Council. Accordingly a vote was taken on the question 
whether the text should be proceeded with and amended, or 
abandoned altogether. The votes registered 1,368 in favour, 
and 822 against abandoning the Schema. The rules of pro- 
cedure required that such a motion should obtain a % ma- 
jority to become effective, and so, to the Council’s evident 
dismay, the debate had temporarily to go its weary way. 

But at this point the pastoral good sense and prudence of 
Pope John came to the rescue, and the Schema was ordered 
to be abandoned. An entirely new text was to be drawn up 
by a mixed commission consisting of the newly-elected ‘The- 
ological Commission and all the Unity Secretariat. Here 
indeed was a new situation. A theme with evident theological 
implications was to be entrusted to a commission on which 
the “old guard” theologians were in a considerable minority, 
and in which the initiative was with the new biblical scholars 
and with those who were conversant with the needs and 
expectations of non-Roman Christendom. Comment outside 
the Council on the development of this debate showed that 
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its progress had given immense satisfaction throughout the 
Chnistian world. 

By contrast the next Schema, on Instruments of Social 
Communication attracted little interest. It had been in- 
cluded in the Council agenda, it was said, because the Pope 
had thought that the Council should be concerned with this 
important department of the Church’s work. In the end it 
came to little, and will probably be withdrawn from the 
Council’s proceedings to be dealt with in another way. It 
concerned itself largely with general principles, which as 
stated were unexceptionable. But the whole Schema came 
under the same fire in detail as its two predecessors had done. 
The main lines of criticism of it were as follows. It was more 
obviously concerned with asserting the Church’s rights than 
in considering her obligations. It was however very ready 
to be censorious and dictatorial in the matter of the secular 
world’s duties towards the moral and spiritual order. It was 
lacking in objectivity in not realising that the Church was 
powerless to control the means of communication, which 
were largely in secular hands. It failed to recognise the 
inconsistency between demanding objective treatment of 
news on the part of journalists, etc., and the Church’s refusal 
to submit any of its teaching or opinions to the scrutiny of 
the lay world where the latter is in a special position of 
competence. The Schema did, however, recognise the need 
of technical lay experts, though insisting that in Catholic 
circles at least their work should always be subject to the 
scrutiny of the hierarchy. The whole debate on this topic 
was desultory, probably because most of the bishops felt 
instinctively that it could not be adequately dealt with by a 
Council, and were glad when it was eventually referred to 
other authorities. 

The next Schema under discussion was the first of the two 
on Unity, this being entitled Ut omnes unum sint. It was 
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written largely by the Oriental Subcommission with the 
situation of the Eastern Orthodox churches chiefly in mind. 
But it clearly incorporated principles which, if they were ac- 
cepted at all, would have to be taken to apply to ecumenism 
in the rest of the world as well. In general it proved unac- 
ceptable to the fathers of the Council and was withdrawn 
for rewriting and for conflation with the other Schema on 
Christian unity which had been prepared by Cardinal Bea’s 
Secretariat. 

It is not easy to describe the kind of objections which the 
fathers voiced to the general spirit of this Schema. They 
obviously could not, and would not want to, object to the 
traditional teaching of the Church with regard to itself. But 
the objections were roughly that the teaching was expressed 
too much in the manner of an old-fashioned schoolroom 
textbook and that it ignored the criticisms which the 
Eastern churches hold of the Roman position: there is only 
one Church, that of Christ, which is now to be identified 
only with the body of those who are in communion with 
Rome because the primacy of Peter has descended by God’s 
design upon the Bishops of Rome, as Peter’s successors in 
office. 

Some of the fathers felt that the strong Orthodox criticisms 
both of the principles and the historical facts of these claims 
should at least have been alluded to in a document which 
was claimed to be a contribution to union. “Bona fide 
members of separated churches are not entirely alien to the 
true Church. Nevertheless they are deprived of many ways 
of salvation, especially the magisterium....” That that is the 
Roman belief is only too well known, but the difficulties of 
maintaining that position, and the coherence of the Ortho- 
dox corpus of belief which entirely denies it, was not even 
referred to. And in any case it was unwise to refer to the 
Orthodox as “separated brethren” except in the sense in 
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which all Christians indifferently can be so described. ‘The 
whole conception of reunion was, thinly disguised, that of 
reabsorption. 

The Schema as a whole was sure to be offensive to 
Christians outside the Roman Church—most of all to the 
Orthodox churches of the East with their ancient traditions 
and their proud pedigrees stretching back (let it be said) 
further than that of Rome. ‘The most distressing aspect of it 
was the total absence of pastoral awareness which was dis- 
played. It will therefore be most interesting to see the form 
in which the rewritten Schema will emerge from the hands 
of the mixed commission. It was significant that the sus- 
pension of the discussion on the original Schema was agreed 
to unanimously. 

When the ecumenical Schema had come to this rather 
undignified ending the Council was faced with a choice of 
either starting on the Schema “De Ecclesia,” which was a 
lengthy document, or on the comparatively brief “De Beata 
Virgine Maria.” It was significant that the Council chose the 
former, as being obviously of greater importance. ‘The fathers 
of the Council were surprised to hear that Cardinal Otta- 
viani of the Holy Office, did not wish to introduce the 
Schema (which was presumably largely his work) at length, 
but was content with a formal introduction, adding “Where 
I am not listened to there is no point in my speaking.” And 
by this time in the Council he was nght. 

The history of the Schema was the same as that of its 
predecessors, and it was attacked for the same reasons. If 
here we record only the case against the Schema, and the 
strongest case against the Schema, it is not for wish to appear 
partisan in the matter, but because the substance of the 
Schema itself (which now has to be rewritten anyway) can 
be adequately inferred from the criticisms of it. | 

The most severe indictment was offered by Bishop de 
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Smedt of Bruges, Belgium, a member of the Unity Secre- 
tariat, who received the loudest applause for his effort of any 
which was awarded during the Session. The Bishop subdi- 
vided his accusations under the headings, “Triumphalism, 
Clericalism, and Juridicism.” The splendor and triumph of 
the Church as an earthly institution was everywhere alluded 
to without corresponding reference to its failures, its need 
of penitence and renewal. It was too clericalist and conceived 
of its function solely as that of clergy ministering the good 
gifts of God to a passive and recipient laity; this in a day 
when the need to work out the theology of the place of the 
laity in the Church was most urgent. And the conception 
of the Church was too juridical and logical instead of being 
pastoral, spiritual, symbolic. Even the teaching of the 
encyclical Mystic1 Corporis of Pius XII was more apt than 
this. 

The Schema made no real attempt to deal with the difficul- 
ties of the “separated brethren,” particularly the pompous 
impedimenta and doctrines with which the papacy had be- 
come surrounded; and the real change in the magisterium 
which had built up the dicasteries of Rome to such a posi- 
tion that they could speak as if they were the Pope himself. 
Mother Church, to be worthy of the name, must show a 
tenderness and an understanding towards all her children etc. 

The fathers were evidently expecting a new look about the 
doctrine of the Church, and it became in the interim a 
matter of speculation how far the re-writing commission 
would be able to conflate the new spirit of the Council with 
the old teaching of the Church without doing violence to 
either. 

The first session dispersed on December 8th 1962 with a 
long adjournment, until the following September, as it 
transpired, before it. A “mixed commission” for the handling 
of the interim business was immediately appointed and the 
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Pope issued it with instructions; which were, roughly, to 
reduce the volume of business drastically where necessary 
by shortening texts; to remove from the agenda altogether 
matters which could be dealt with outside the Council; to 
revise everything in the spirit of the Pope’s original intention, 
which was concerned not so much to repeat at length the 
authentic teaching of the Church but to restate it at certain 
points where it needed such clarification, in terms which 
were intelligible to the “separated brethren,’ and to those 
outside the Church altogether. 

With these achievements behind them, and in an atmos- 
phere of much expectation and hope, the 2,500 bishops re- 
turned to their dioceses. ‘They had seen and heard many 
unexpected things in the Council. The Holy Ghost, in 
answer to their prayers, was clearly urging the Roman 
Catholic Church to take on a new “image” and to speak with 
a new accent. The Counter-Reformation, as some said, had 
come to an end. 
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INCE the conclusion of the first session the world has 
had time to consider its proceedings at length and to 
digest them. There is no doubt that the main impression has 
been one of satisfaction. The best commentators have 
resolutely refused to deal in terms of “optimism” or “pessi- 
mism,’ fora realistic approach serves everybody’s purpose best. 
The amount of progress achieved can perhaps best be meas- 
ured by considering what might have been the situation had 
not the first session brought its surprises and its real changes. 
To begin with, there might have been, and had the Curia 
had their way there would have been, a complete lack of 
information about the proceedings, except for the unbeliev- 
ably inaccurate, and inadequate communiqués of the Vatican 
Press Office and the Osservatore Romano. As it turned out, 
the seal of silence was broken after the first few hours, cheer- 
fully and deliberately, by large numbers of the bishops who 
wanted the world to know what was going on. It is therefore 
now possible for all to know what has happened, to evaluate 
it and so to offer more informed prayers than otherwise 
would have been possible. 

The whole world has received with enthusiasm and thanks- 
giving the intelligence that the Roman Catholic Church has 
begun to become other than they thought it was; that it is 
in fact pulsating with new life and vitality, and struggling, 
in many places, to free itself from shackles which the cen- 
turies have imposed on it; that the forces which made for 
renewal are very much stronger than they were believed to be. 

Here again the facts can be made to prevail over specula- 
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tion. The Roman Catholic Church is officially, at its highest 
levels, behaving differently from the manner in which it was 
seen to behave only a few years ago. What was a rigidly 
authoritarian automaton, passively under the control of the 
papacy and its departments has sudden become a dynamic 
force in the hands of a world-wide episcopate, reaching out 
to listen to the needs of its sheep, seeking for a way in which 
to bring the laity into partnership with the hierarchy. 

The whole of Christendom has been glad to observe a 
desire for real ecumenical encounter showing itself in the 
debates. Perhaps, most of all, it has rejoiced in the new 
possibility of real, friendly relationships with Roman Cath- 
olic neighbors which can now be free from embarrassment 
and from the danger of compromise, so that they are entirely 
“respectable.” Those who have troubled to familiarize them- 
selves with the life of the Roman Catholic Church at the 
center are now aware of greater possibilities of feeding in 
comment and criticism at a level where they will be graciously 
received and attentively listened to. 

Then also the world has been able to observe the college 
of the episcopate demanding and obtaining a new attitude 
to doctrinal questions, and the triumph of the intention to 
make doctrine take its proper place as one of the handmaids 
of the Church’s teaching office, not its arrogant and tyranni- 
cal mistress. 

All these are visible, practical events which have come 
about before the eyes of the members of the Council and of 
the observers, which have now reached the understandings of 
thousands of Christians throughout the world. From the 
point of view of the eventual union of Christendom this is 
the best possible starting point—in fact the only possible 
starting point—for future progress. It is a much more satis- 
factory situation, from the long view than if, say, some 
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amendments had been made in the text of the Council of 
Trent. 

There are still, unfortunately, those who see all future 
union in terms of academic reconciliation; who, when they 
consider the possibilities of effecting a conflation between 
the Council of Trent, the Augsburg or Westminster con- 
fessions, or the 39 Articles lose heart at the prospect. The 
reactions of some of the Protestant (as distinct from Angli- 
can) observers have shown a disappointing tendency to con- 
tinue to view reunion from this angle, only, or primarily. It 
is to be hoped that the path of progress along which the 
Holy Spirit has undoubtedly been leading the Roman Cath- 
olic Church will prove to be one along which other confes- 
sions will dare to tread, reforming in the first place not their 
doctrines, but the executive functions of their churches. 

For the Roman Catholic Church has been led to see that 
this fundamental reform must come first. In spite of the 
theoretical ascendancy of the papacy itself, the government 
of the Church had in fact been not only in the hands of the 
Curia, but in the hands chiefly of one section, the theologi- 
cal department, of the Curia. Now Rome is by no means the 
only communion whose life has been under the control of 
one small section of its organisation. 

The Lutheran Churches, and other Reformed bodies as 
well, are largely at the mercy of their theological faculties, 
and in some cases of exceedingly conservative lay elements, 
who can be even more reactionary. In all these cases the 
beginning of the road to union must be the loosening of 
control by these reactionary elements. It is interesting to 
note that at the Congress of the World Lutheran Federation 
held in Helsinki in the summer of 1963 a motion was put 
down to the effect that “iat may not always be assumed that 
in theological questions where there is any difference be- 
tween them the Lutheran teaching is always correct and the 
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Roman Catholic position is always wrong.” This is perhaps 
the harbinger of a new ecumenical age for Lutherans in 
which not every interest of church life will be subordinated 
to doctrinal correctness. 

In the case of the Anglican communion the case is dif- 
ferent, in some ways for the better, in others for the worse. 
For the episcopal order is in most of her provinces effectively 
in charge of the Church as it was intended to be, and keeps 
a reasonable balance between her various responsibilities. But 
her chief weakness in this respect is that like the Roman 
Church in recent years (though for very different causes) 
she has had no effective world-wide machinery for the reform 
of her doctrines on a workable basis. For the Lambeth Con- 
ference of bishops remains a settee and has only ad- 
vISOry powers. 

If one of the results of the 2nd Vatican Council proves to 
be the resuscitation of the episcopal college under the Pope 
as the effective instrument of the life of the Church, for 
government and for reform, the Roman Church will then 
have taken a step nearer to the solution of all our difficulties, 
a step which the rest of us would be well advised to follow. 

Although this expected administrative reform is an essen- 
tial first step in progress towards reunion, we have to re- 
member soberly that by itself it would not necessarily lead 
us very far. Apart from it there have been very few practical, 
tangible results from the first session of the Council. 

The liturgical reforms, such as they are, are entirely to be 
welcomed, though whether the Church will find it has 
power to enforce them where deep-rooted folk-superstitions 
and even liturgical abuses reign, is by no means certain. 

The first round of dogmatic debates has so far been en- 
couraging, especially where the relations between Scripture 
and ‘Tradition have been under discussion. Here the non- 
Roman churches must clearly do some “aggiornamento” of 
their own before they can reasonably expect Rome to show 
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more development. For “sola scriptura” as a rule of faith has 
been exploded more by Protestant theologians than by Cath- 
olic. But the situation is so promising because the new de- 
velopments are bound to be convergent. 

On the other hand it cannot so far be said that progress 
has been made by the Council in the direction of the other 
main non-Catholic objections, which lay at the door of the 
Roman Church: the charge of having added to the Christian 
faith matters which were not in the original depositum 
(either of Scripture or of Tradition) and which cannot be 
demonstrated to be deducible from it. The charge is there- 
fore that the Roman Church has added to the Catholic 
faith things which were not there and laid them upon men’s 
shoulders as matters of faith. 

For the Council to make any further contribution, there- 
fore, to the problems of ecumenism it would be necessary for 
it to show in a way which would be clear and unmistakable 
the grounds on which the disputed doctrines could be said 
to come out of the original depositum, or be a legitimate 
development from it; or otherwise to offer such a restatement 
of them as would make the explanation unnecessary. But 
even if, as is improbable, the Council does not succeed in 
doing that, it has already achieved a success for which the 
Christian world can thank God, for it has begun to create 
the machinery through which such formulations may here- 
after become possible. 

The death of Pope John XXIII, and the election and 
coronation of his successor are events which have enjoyed 
so much publicity that no description of them here is neces- 
sary. But the interpretation of them for the purposes of 
understanding the future of the Council is significant. It 
has been said often enough that it was the courage and 
pastoral awareness of Pope John which made the Council 
possible, and which allowed the new spirit now pervading 
the Church to run free at the highest level. 
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But there were pessimists, whose pessism had a long 
pedigree, who for decades had been saying that the new 
spirit would never reach Rome, let alone invade the Vatican. 
When they had been proved wrong in that they fell back 
to saying that although Pope John had called the Council the 
reactionary spirit would quench the ardour of the reformers 
who came only from a few countries in the north of Europe. 

When they were proved wrong a second time, and it was 
evident that the French and German bishops had supporters 
in many surprising places, in North and South America, in 
Africa, India and in many of the countries of the new Chris- 
tian world, they were then reduced to saying that when a 
new Pope was elected the Cardinals would choose a reac- 
tionary or “safe” candidate who would see that the Council 
didn’t make too much progress and would soon become a 
“dead letter,’ as the Synod of Rome had done. 

When, therefore, the beloved Pope John died in the in- 
terim between the sessions the pessimists felt they could not 
possibly be wrong for the third time. Their forebodings, 
however, were once more dismissed when the whole Chris- 
tian world rejoiced to hear of the election of Cardinal Mon- 
tini, Archbishop of Milan, as Pope Paul VI. For of all the 
possibilities he was the candidate best fitted to carry on the 
“Roncalli line,” who by conviction had identified himself 
with the reforming majority, and who by experience was 
well acquainted with the hopes, fears and perplexities of 
those outside the Roman Catholic Church. 

Christendom can therefore clearly thank God for the 
course of the events which have led up to the present situa- 
tion and can look to the future with confidence. Having 
given thanks for the changes which, under the hand of God, 
have come about in the Roman Catholic part of Christ’s 
Church, they would do well to pray also that similar libera- 
tions and easements will soon be seen in other portions of it. 
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